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exhibited with wonderful distinctness and.address. Nor is
it at the surface or the outward movements alone that we
look; we are taught the mechanism of their characters, as
well as shown it in action. The stony-hearted Despot him-
self must have been an object of peculiar study to the
author. Narrow in his understanding, dead in his affec-
tions, from his birth the lord of Europe, Philip has existed
all his days above men, not among them. Locked up within
himself, a stranger to every generous and kindly emotion,
his gloomy spirit has had no employment but to strengthen
or increase its own elevation, no pleasure but to gratify its
own self-will. Superstition, harmonising with these native
tendencies, has added to their force, but scarcely to their
hatefulness: it lends them a sort of sacredness in his own
eyes, and even a sort of horrid dignity in ours. Philip is not
without a certain greatness, the greatness of unlimited ex-
ternal power, and of a will relentless in its dictates, guided
by principles, false, but consistent and unalterable. The
scene of his existence is haggard, stern and desolate; but it
is all his own, and he seems fitted for it. We hate him and
fear him; but the poet has taken care to secure him from
contempt.

The contrast both of his father's fortune and character
are those of Carlos. Few situations of a more affecting kind
can be imagined, than the situation of this young, generous
and ill-fated prince. From boyhood his heart had been bent
on mighty things; he had looked upon the royal grandeur
that awaited his maturer years, only as the means of realis-
ing those projects for the good of men, which his beneficent
soul was ever busied with. His father's'dispositions, and the
temper of the court, which admitted no development of such
ideas, had given the charm of concealment to his feelings;
his life had been in prospect; and we are the more attached